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should soon bring about a general temper and a changed 
habit of mind, which in these respects are the necessary 
prerequisites to a better press. For, my friends, imag- 
ination still rules the world. If our thoughts are bloody, 
our words and deeds will be also. But if we train our- 
selves to make our deepest interest, our brightest hopes, 
our fondest aspirations centre about the march of the 
world to higher achievements of peace in beneficence, 
why then wars will cease among men, because men will 
cease to think about wars, and we shall come to peace as 
a settled and constant presupposition of our lives — 
peace being the light of all our seeing, the master light 
of all our day. 
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The Gains of Arbitration During the 
Past Year. 

BY BENJAMIN P. TEUBBLOOD. 

Address at the opening session of the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 20, 1908. 

It is not easy to separate the subject of arbitration 
from other lines of peace work and consider it by itself. 
Work for arbitration is only one section of a great move- 
ment, all of whose parts interact upon one another, 
either for better or for worse. Delay in one means 
more or less delay in all ; the advancement of one, the 
advancement of the whole. The attempt has been made 
to show that arbitration by itself can be promoted to 
success, and thai when the contest for it is won, all else 
will follow necessarily, even limitation and reduction of 
armaments, even though nothing direct in the meantime 
be done to bring about that result. The past year shows, 
as one would suppose from the very nature of the prob- 
lem, that this position is untenable. The power that 
defeated the proposal for a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration at The Hague last summer is, as everybody 
knows, the greatest military power of Europe. It was 
likewise the power which steadily refused to allow the 
subject of limitation of armaments to be even seriously 
considered. It is practically certain that no power, 
either Germany or any other, will ever approve of a 
thoroughly good and satisfactory general system of ob- 
ligatory arbitration until it is willing to see an agreement 
go into effect for the arrest of competitive arming. 

For the purpose of study, however, and the taking of 
our bearings on the special limited subject in whose in- 
terests we have gathered in this fourteenth Mohonk 
Conference, arbitration may for the time properly be 
considered alone. 

When our Conference closed here last year it was 
generally expected by leaders of the arbitration and 
peace movement in all countries that whatever else the 
second Hague Conference might or might not do, it 
would give us a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
to run for a fixed period and to cover a specified number 
of classes of controversies. Action to this end was 
strongly urged upon the Conference by the International 
Peace Congress, by this Conference, by the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and many other organizations. This 
subject was prominent on the program for the Conference 
put forward by the London meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. The largest single memorial pre- 
sented to the President of the Hague Conference was a 



petition gotten up by Miss Anna B. Eckstein of Boston, 
in behalf of a general arbitration treaty, and signed in- 
dividually and representatively by more than two million 
persons. In spite, however, of this strong moral pressure 
and of the positive support of many of the governments 
themselves, the Conference, because of the opposition 
of a small group of states led by Germany, failed to 
prepare and recommend such a treaty. 

But this failure to reach a positive result does not 
mean that the principle of obligatory arbitration was 
not materially advanced at the Conference. On the 
contrary, one of the greatest results was the advancement 
of this subject a long way toward final solution. More 
than four-fifths of the delegations voted for a treaty of 
this type, and even Germany, which refused to give her 
approval to such a treaty, declared that she was in favor 
of obligatory arbitration, as she had shown by entering 
into a treaty of this nature with one or two Of the powers. 
But she declared herself unwilling to enter into a general 
agreement which would include among its signatories 
some of the less advanced nations. 

Besides this approval of the principle of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration by so large a majority 
of the Conference, the cause of arbitration was advanced 
by its action in several other directions. The first of 
these was the revision and strengthening of the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes adopted at the first Hague Conference. This 
Convention was enlarged from sixty-one to ninety-seven 
articles and improved in important respects. The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration has, therefore, the increased 
prestige given by the approval of the second Hague 
Conference and by the admission as parties to it of all 
the nations which were not represented at The Hague 
in 1889. It has become, therefore, a real world arbitra- 
tion court. 

The procedure of the Court was also improved in 
certain respects, into whose details it is not necessary 
here to go. 

One of the most important ways in which arbitration 
was advanced and strengthened was the insertion in 
Article 48, on the suggestion of the Peruvian delegation, 
with the approval of the United States representatives, 
of a provision that in case one of two disputing nations 
should desire to have the case arbitrated and the other 
party should hesitate or be unwilling to do so, the first 
party might go directly to the Bureau of the Hague 
Court and declare its wish to have the controversy re- 
ferred to the Court. The opinion of Baron d'Estour- 
nelles de Constant, as of the United States delegates and 
other important members of the Conference, that this 
provision will make it practically impossible for any na- 
tion to refuse to arbitrate a controversy, when it is asked 
to do so before the public opinion of the world, is, it 
seems to me, entirely right. The provision, of course, 
does not make it possible for a nation to compel its op- 
ponent to appear before the bar of the Court, but the 
request for arbitration in this open, public way will prob- 
ably in practice have the same results. The united 
moral power of the governments of the world is now in 
a position to accomplish almost any desired end. 

In the matter of the collection of debts claimed to be 
due from one government to the citizens of another, the 
action of the second Hague Conference has also greatly 
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strengthened the cause of arbitration. The Drago doc- 
trine, pure and simple, was not approved, though ably 
presented by its author, Dr. Drago, himself, but the Con- 
ference adopted a convention, prepared by General 
Horace Porter of the United States Delegation, provid- 
ing that force should not be used in the collection of con- 
tractual debts from a debtor nation, until the justice of 
the claim should first be submitted to arbitration, or until 
arbitration should be refused by the debtor state. As it 
is not likely that any debtor nation would ever refuse to 
arbitrate a case of this kind, this Convention means sub- 
stantially that obligatory arbitration has been extended 
to all that class of international disputes involving money 
indemnities. These disputes are, of course, not among 
the most important that arise between nations, but they 
are often very troublesome and annoying, frequently 
creating prejudice and ill-will ; and the bringing of them 
by conventional agreement into the field of obligatory 
arbitration is certainly a great triumph for the principle 
for which we contend. 

The failure of the Conference to give us a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration is being made up in part 
by the continuation of the conclusion of treaties of arbi- 
tration between the nations in pairs. Before the Hague 
Conference closed two treaties of this type were signed 
at The Hague, one between Italy and the Argentine Re- 
public and the other between Italy and Mexico. Since 
the close of the Conference, our own government, acting 
on the recommendation of the Conference, has taken up 
again the work begun by the late Secretary Hay and has 
already concluded treaties with Great Britain, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Mexico, Denmark, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, The Netherlands and Japan. Adding 
these twelve treaties, all of which have been ratified by 
the Senate, to those previously concluded within the past 
four years and a half, we have at the present time no less 
than sixty-one of these treaties between the nations, two 
and two, already in force. 

The most of these treaties run for five years and stip- 
ulate reference to the Hague Court only of questions of 
a judicial order and those arising in the application and 
interpretation of existing treaties. Two of them — those 
between Denmark and The Netherlands and Denmark 
and Italy — are without limitation of any kind. They 
refer all questions of all kinds for all time to the Hague 
Court. The treaty between Norway and Sweden runs 
for ten years, and has the special provision that in 
case a dispute is by either nation conceived to involve 
the question of vital interest or national honor, this 
preliminary question shall first be submitted to the 
Hague Court. In the rest of these treaties, questions 
of vital interest, national honor and national independ- 
ence are reserved. 

On this line the new treaties which Secretary Root is 
negotiating are drawn. These new treaties provide that 
the Senate, as a part of the treaty-making power, shall 
pass upon the agreement for submission before it goes 
into force. They also stipulate that the other govern- 
ment, party to the treaty, shall not be bound until the 
special agreement for the reference of a dispute shall 
have been passed upon by our Senate. The President 
has yielded to the Senate in the matter which caused the 
failure of the Hay Treaties to go into effect. It is under- 
stood that our government is to continue the negotiation 



of these treaties, until, if possible, it has concluded agree- 
ments with all the governments of the world. 

I must not neglect to mention in this resume the re- 
sults of the Central American Conference held in Wash- 
ington a little time ago. In the treaties formulated at 
that Conference and since accepted by the five interested 
governments, especially in the Convention providing for 
the setting up of a regular Central American Court of 
Justice, the principle of the judicial settlement of contro- 
versies between states has been carried further toward 
ultimate completeness than in any other quarter. How 
much stability this remarkable compact will have it is 
too early yet to say ; but we shall all hope that it will 
not have to encounter the storms of passion and small 
politics which have so often swept over that region and 
wrecked all schemes for settled order and peace. 

One further matter, to complete the summary of what 
the year has done for the advancement of arbitration. 
As is well known to all, our government and that of 
Great Britain have reached an agreement, the details of 
which are being gradually worked out, for the submis- 
sion of the whole Newfoundland-Labrador fisheries dis- 
pute to the Court at The Hague. This is a very important 
agreement, and the result of it will be, without doubt, to 
remove from the field of controversy a question which, 
practically ever since the foundation of our government, 
has been frequently the occasion of misunderstanding 
and more or less bad feeling among those directly inter- 
ested in the Newfoundland fishing industry. 

Looking at the subject in general, therefore, — from all 
points of view, — from the point of view of the successes 
and general influence of the second Hague Conference, 
the strengthening of the Hague Court, the special appli- 
cation of obligatory arbitration provided for by the con- 
vention on contractual claims, the provision that any gov- 
ernment wishing to arbitrate a controversy with an 
unwilling opponent may go directly to the Bureau of 
the Hague Court and ask through the Bureau for the 
arbitration of the case ; from the point of view also of 
the increase in the number of arbitration treaties be- 
tween the nations, two and two, and from that of the 
Newfoundland fisheries submission, — it is clear that 
the cause of arbitration has gained greatly increased 
strength and made substantial progress during the year. 

Perhaps more important still than any of these special 
attainments is the fact that the people of all classes, in 
the different countries, are more universally and more 
unitedly than ever before determined that arbitration, 
and not war, shall be the uniform method of disposing of 
such controversies as may hereafter arise between na- 
tions, which cannot be adjusted through the regular chan- 
nels of diplomacy. It is this widespread popular support 
of the movement, and not any particular attainments 
in the way of conferences and conventions, important 
as these are, that after all constitutes our surest ground 
for hope of an early realization of the high ideal for which 
this Mohonk gathering stands. 



Economic Facts for Practical People. 

BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 

The cost of a first-class battleship equals the valuation 
of all the land and the one hundred buildings Harvard 
University has accumulated in two hundred and fifty 



